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CHARIVARIA. 


In view of the epidemic of spy-fever | 
in Germany our War Office has issued | 
elaborate instructions concerning the 
regulations to be observed by British 
officers when travelling in that country. 
Surely the whole difficulty could be 
easily surmounted by insisting on our 
secret service agents wearing a dis- 
tinctive uniform ? 


Yet another trained monkey has 
appeared on the stage of yet another 
variety theatre, and human music-hall 
artistes are beginning to be seriously 
alarmed at this rivalry. 


The editor of The Pall Mall Gazette 
| has discovered that words of wisdom 
| may emerge even 
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bound to have a coal strike, and that it 
would be undisturbed down below. 


Wonders will hardly ever cease. The 
‘Phonograph Postcard has _ evidently 
arrived—to judge by the following ex- 


tract from The Sphere: “But the! 


child actress for my money .. . 
Moya Nugent. There is someone 
worth putting on a picture postcard. 
‘No deadly tooth smile, I admit, but 
what a brogue!” 


- 18 


he 


It was reported by the police at| 


the annual licensing sessions of the 
first petty sessional division of Anglesey 
that there were in the division seven- 
teen parishes without a public-house. 
|The scandal is to have the immediate 
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|we imagine, thought that we were 
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THE GOOD UNCLE. 
(An Example.) 
“My dear child,’ said the Good 
Uncle, ‘I have a present for you.” 
“Oh, Uncle, how ripping!” said the 
Modern Niece. 
“What do you think it is?” the 
Good Uncle inquired. 
“T can’t think,” said the Modern 
Niece. ‘Something topping, I know, 
because you never give anything else.” 





“What do you say to a camera?” 
the Good Uncle inquired. 

“Oh, Uncle, how perfectly scream- 
ing!” said the Modern Niece. ‘“ That’s 
‘the one thing I want most.” 
| ‘ What’s this about a camera?” 
the stern voice of the Father asked, 
; from behind the evening paper. ‘ Look 





from the mouth of 
a Lioyp GEORGE, | 
and, like the gener- 
ous foe that he is, he | 
has not hesitated to 


| draw attention to 
them. We allude to 
the CHANCELLOR’S 


reference to the bril- 
liant work of the 
editor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


The Weekly Dis- 
patch publishes an 
article on “The 
Need for Cheaper 
Golf.” We believe 
it to be an indisput- 
able fact that many 
persons are forcad 
by the expense of 
the game into taking 
up rifle-shooting and 





«tly Officer. ‘I RUNS UP, SIR, AND AS sooN AS I SEEN WHAT ’E DONE I sAYs AT 
ONCE, LIKE, ‘Goop Lawp, wot ’AS You DoNE?’” 


here, Géorge, we 
don’t want any cam- 
eras here. We've 
had some. It’s too 
expensive.” 

“Oh, Father!” ex-, 
claimed his Modern 
Daughter. 

_ “It’s true,” con- 
tinued her parent. 
“The kind relation 
comes in and pre- 
sents the five-shil- 
ling or ten-shilling: 
or guinea or thirty- 
shilling or two- 
guinea thing, what- 
ever the case may 
be, receives thanks 
and hugs and kisses 
and all thepraise,and 
disappears. What 
happens then? The 
wretched father has 








other pastimes connected with Home 
Defence. at 


We are interested to learn from The 
Ceylon Observer that England and 
America are not the only countries 
where sensational dances are the 
vogue. A recent issue of our contem- 
porary publishes the following telegram 
from its Nuwara Eliya correspondent: 
“A small dance is on tapes for the 
night of the 27th inst.” 


A class has recently been formed 
at the Summer Lane Boys’ School, 
Birmingham, for the purpose of teach- 
ing boys to sew. The innovation has 
| evoked a large amount of chaff. 
| Never mind: as you sew, so shall you 
reap. ¢ 


“A robin,” The Evening News in- 
forms its readers, “ has been caught in 
a Derbyshire pit.” The intelligent bird, 


attention of the licensed victualling 
trade. 


According to a French newspaper, 
the German military authorities have 
planned, on the outbreak of war, for 
aeroplanes to drop 4,400 Ibs. of 
explosives into Paris. The French 


and found that the project is perfectly 
capable of execution. ‘They also found 


city of Berlin. 


At last we have a practical proposal 
for improving the value of Consols. It 


render it certain that a means will be 
found to restore them to their original 
value, Ministers and other Members’ 
salaries shall be paid in Consols— 
£100 face value for every £100 due. 





authorities, when they received infor- | 
mation of the plan, took expert opinion, | 


that there is nothing to prevent their | 
providing a similar sensation for the: 


has been suggested that, in order to} 


to put his hand in his 
|pocket every other day for money for 
ifilms and developments and printings. 
| No, George, cameras sound delightfully 
screaming and ripping and topping and 
all that, but they must be endowed 
before they ‘re welcome here.” 

“Be calm, dear brother,’ said the 
Good Uncle, who bad listened unmoved 
throughout this lengthy harangue. 
“This camera is endowed. If you 
_ will look inside you will find a banker's 
order signed hy. me for a pound a 
quarter, to be paid to its owner as long 
as the camera or the craze for using 
it lasts.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ By Jove!” said the Father, “ you ‘re 
a model—a treat for sore eyes.” 

“Oh, Uncle,” said the Modern Niece, 
“how frightfully decent of you!” . 





Morro ror SHRovE Turespay.—Let 
us eat and drink for.to-morrow we diet. 
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SLUSH. 


Way do I love to ply my rude goloshes 
When the warm rain in February comes ? 
Is it that my emotions gush 
For joy of slithering through the s!ush, 
Sprayed, heel to head, by horse-hoof sploshes, 
Or that I think my feet look well in gums? 


Why do I rather like these showers that soak us, 
This hint of April which the damp winds waft ? 
Is it that in my surging blood 
The very smell of vernal mud 
Reminds me how the rising crocus 
Gets through the ground much quicker when it’s 
soft ? 


Is it that fancy turns to Love and Beauty, 
Topics for which young Spring should set the tune ? 
That men remark who hear my rhyme 
Done, like the birds’, before the time :— 
“ What ever makes our friend so fluty ? 
It is but Feb.—six weeks or more too soon.” 


Nay, none of these. Not mud nor buds nor women 
Urge me to ope so rathe my joyous lung; 
It is that he whose limbs have lost 
Touch with the Ice Age loathes a frost, 
Preferring puddles he can swim in 
As usefully as when his heart was young. 


Fast in its limbo lies my ancient “ Acme,” 
The stgel on which my doughtiest work was dons, 
When I would carve no common rings, 
_ But curious arabesques and things— 
And now my best friend wouldn’t back me 
To execute the homely numeral 1. 


Nor would I for a moment make excursion 
On such an enterprise. There might occur, 
Due to a rush of ribald boys, 
Some outrage to my equipoise, 
Possibly followed by immersion, 
To dash the record of the days that were. 


So, lest another cold-snap find me craven, 
Too cowed to bear the happier time’s recall 
(“* Nessun maggior dolore ’’—what ?), 
I go to seek a guarded spot 
Safe in the South, an azure haven 
Where no one ever dreams of ice at all. 


Thither I journey where a genial Sol lives 
In permanence and not by casual spells— 
An Eden through whose blesséd gates 
No serpent enters in on skates, 
A Paradise of pines and olives 
And sea-blown airs among the Esterels. 0.5. 





£10,000. 


My friend the stock-broker took up the conversation :— 
“It’s a queer thing,” he said, “how differently different 
people look at money, and what funny ways they have 
for getting rid of it. Now if any one left me £10,000 I 
should know what to do with it. It would run to a yacht 
ora shoot or a stud of motor-cars or a new wing to the 
house; or, on the other hand, I might put it into a good 
thing or two, and double it or treble it, or, for the matter 
of that, lose it all. It sometimes happens that way. 
But, anyhow, I should try to get something with it or 





make something out of it. I shouldn’t despise it and just 
chuck it away. 


“Old Joe Moggridge, however, thought differently. I 
daresay some of you remember him: he used to do his bit of 
stone-breaking or road-mending round about our village. 
Sometimes you’d see him clipping hedges or trimming 
banks or doing any sort of odd job—nothing came amiss to 
him. A rum old fellow he was—looked as if he’d been 
carved out of mahogany and had never been properly 
jointed. He had a pair of old-fashioned whiskers to his 
cheeks and a wisp of beard sticking out from his throat, 
but his chin was clean-shaved. I always wondered why he 
took the trouble. It was a hard gnarled kind of face, but 
the eyes were wonderful. A steely blue-grey they were, 
and, I tell you, .they used to shine like the head-lights of a 
motor. It always gave me a queer feeling when the faced 
me, just as if he were looking right through me at something 
very fine and pleasant far out on the other side of my back. 


“The old-chap and I gct to-be quite friendly. I'd often 
stop and have a chat with him, and sometimes I'd have a 
go with him’ about politics; but he bested me there. He 
didn’t have any good to say of Conservatives or Liberals. 
He thought they were both alike and all for themselves, 
and there was going to be something much better some day 
that was going to wipe.’em out and give the poor a chance ; 
and then his old eyes would begin to light up, and I'd 
change the’subject, not wanting to worry him. 





_“ Well, one day he asked me if he might’ come and see 
me at home, because he wanted to consult me about some- 
thing that was troubling him. He 'd got some papers, he said, 
and as he wasn’t a ‘scholard’ he'd take it kindly if I 
wouldn't mind helping him. So that evening at Six o'clock 
in he stepped. He wouldn’t sit down—said hé found it 
easier standing, because his legs had got tied into knots 
over the stone-breaking. Then he pulled out his papers. 
One was a letter from a firm of solicitors in Montreal telling 
him that Henry Moggridge, his brother, had recently died, 
leaving all his money, amounting to something over £10,000, 
to his dear brother Joseph, of Lavender Cottage, Great 
Shakerley, Bucks. They added that it was all invested in 
good securities and easily realisable, and they would be glad 
to do anything in their power for the fortunate legatee. 
They enclosed a copy of the will, and, as far as I could see, 
it was all in good order. 


«“* Well,’ said I, ‘you’re a lucky man, Moggridge, and 
I congratulate you.’ But he wouldn’t have any congratu- 
lations : ‘It'll be a peck o’ trouble,’ he said. ‘ What's a 
man like me to do with £10,000?’ If it had come forty 
year ago there might ’a’ bin some sense in it; but now it’s 
no manner o' use to me. I don’t know what poor old 
Harry was arter leaving me the money. He might ha’ 
found something better to do with it—but I suppose he 
meant it kindly by me. However, there it is, Sir, and if 
you'll help me to get the money we'll settle what to do 
with it arterwards. I ain’t goin’ to keep it, that’s all I 
know. The old woman’s dead ; Tom, he got killed in South 
Africa, and Jim went down with the Salamanca in the Bay 
of Biscay. There ’s nobody else left, except me, and £10,000 
is a bit of foolishness for a man o’ my age.’ 





“To cut a long story short, I took the business in hand, 
and eventually the thing was wound up and a draft for the 
money came over. When I told old Joe that it was safe in 
the bank and that he'd got £10,106 to his credit he didn’t 
turn a hair :—‘ Thankes, Sir,’ he said, as I showed him his 
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Dame Consoxs (querulously). “I KEEP ON FEELING SO LOW. 
A DOCTOR?” 
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CHRONIC DEPRESSION. 


Sairey Luoyp-Game. “WHICH I CAN’T A-BEAR THE NAME O’ SICH!” 
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WHY CAN’T YOU CALL IN 
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‘*T LET MY HOUSE FURNISHED, 


SUPPOSE IT’S QUITE SAFE. WHAT DO YOU THINK :” 


AND THEY'VE HAD MEASLES THERE. 





— 


OF COURSE, WE’VE HAD THE PLACE DISINFECTED, 80 I 


‘*T FANCY IT WOULD BE ALL RIGHT, DEAR; BUT I THINK PERHAPS IT WOULD BE SAFER TO LEND IT TO A FRIEND FIRST.” 








cheque-book, ‘ we'll just fill up two o’ them slips o° paper 
and then we ‘Il put the rest in the fire. Write one out for 
£10,000—that ’s for the County Hospital, where they took 
good care o’ me when I broke my leg; and the rest I'll 
have for myself, just to keep under my bed for a sharp 
pinch. But don’t you tell anyone, Sir, or I ’ll have all the 
old women in the parish trying to cross lips with me and 
get me into the church. Just you tell the hospital folk the 
money ’s from a man as wants to be known as M., and 
they ’re to ask no questions.’ 





“Tt wasn’t a bit of good my talking to that old image. 
His mind was made up, and a ton of dynamite wouldn't 
have moved him. In the end the hospital got the money, 
and all sorts of millionaires got the credit of having given 
it. Old Moggridge went on with his stone-breaking and 
his bank-trimming and road-mending, and when he died 
two years ago they found twenty £5 notes in a packet under 
his bed, with a scrawl, signed by him, saying it was to be 
divided between the Vicar and Ames the brewer. That's 
the story of the famous anonymous subscription of £10,000 
which set everyone talking about ten years ago. I kept 
the secret as long as the old man was alive, but now that 
he 's passed in his checks there ’s no harm in telling it.” 





Doing it on the Cheap. 

“The Earl of Northbrook, who is the High Steward of Winchester, 
has invited the members of the Winchester Corporation and their wives, 
as well as the chief officials of the town, to dine with him at Winchester 
last week.” — Standard. 


es 





JANE—A TERRIER. 


Sue ’s short in the leg and she’s long in the jaw, 
And the roof of her mouth is as black as your hat, 
With her rough little coat and her round little paw, 
She’s a rum ’un, is Jane, at fox, otter, or rat; 
She’s the hardest from Bedale to Bicester, 
In holt or in earth or in drain, 
And she sticks just as close as a blister, 
Does good little sister Jane. 


She never was willing to learn as a pup 
To “ die for her country ” or carry your stick, 
And she always sat down when you bade her “ sit up,” 
But she’s clever as sin, and she's thunder-bolt quick, 
And the heaviest badger ’ll shirk her, 
The biggest dog-fox bolt amain ; 
She ’s a wasp for her weight, she ’s a worker, 
Is good little sister Jane! 


At night, when she’s curled in her place by the fire, 
She cocks you a wicked and earth-reddened eye, 
To say that her badger “sat up” by desire, 
That a hoary buck-rat in the hedge did the “ die,” 
And she twitches and whines and remembers, 
And tackles ’em over again, 
Rolled up end to end by the embers, 
Does good little sister Jane! 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF AN 
EX-LEADER. 


Tue late but brilliant incursion of 
Mr. Batrour into the arena of athletics 
has been the event of the winter season 
atCannes. Histriumphsasalawn tennis 
player have already been chronicled by 
our contemporaries, but in pastime as 
in politics the Ex-Premier is nothing if 
not versatile, and the following succinct 
account of his further exploits will be 
read with deep interest by all who 
| delight in the spectacle of genius at 





Mr. Batrour Becomes Snap 
CHAMPION, 


From our own Correspondent. 


I hasten again to put the electric 
current in motion to inform you that 
Mr. Batrour last evening astonished 
the English colony here by his skill and 
address at Snap. In the Snap Drive 
instituted in honour of Mr. Bonar Law 
Mr. Batrour was the winner, and 
immediately gave a supper party to 
celebrate the victory. The Rt. Hon. 
gentleman has a style of play peculiar 
to himself, and utters the fateful word 
“Snap” with extraordinary force and 
decision, in a voice totally free from every 
trace of doubt, philosophic or other. 
It was noticed by the other players that 
Mr. Batrour’s right arm, which was 
bared for the struggle, bore a tattooed 
design representing the historic en- 
counters of Ropert Bruce with the 
Spider, surmounted by the Royal Arms 
of Scotland and a portrait of Brrr- 
HOVEN. 

Mr. Batrour’s Success at Porto. 

From our own Correspondent. 

Mr. Batrour, who has become in- 
d: fatigable in his pursuit of athletics, 
to-day won golden opinions of his 
dexterity as a polo player. The match 
was Cambridge Quidnunes versus Prag- 
matistic Pundits, and Mr. 
played for the Quidnunes. At first the 
Rt. Hon. gentleman had some difficulty 
in retaining his pony between his legs, 


him. 
steady triumph. Mr. Batrour has his 
everything else, and severe classicists 
might object to his habit of striking 
the other players over the head and 
shoulders with h’s niblick, which he 
prefers to the usual weapon, in his 
eagerness to get possession of the ball; 
but the end justifies the means, and 
at theclose of the game Mr. Batrour 
was the only player left on the field. 
A lunch party in his honour is 
being given by the local Ambulance 
Brigade. 





BALFOUR | 


but a taller one was quickly procured for | 
Thenceforth his career was one| 


own way of playing polo, as of doing | 








Mr. BAaLFrour WINs THE SPILLIKINS 
TROPHY. 


From our own Correspondent. 


The famous Spillikins Trophy, the 
struggle for which every February is the 
very crise of the Cannes season, was 
won last night by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Batrour, amid scenes of unparalleled 
enthusiasm. Mr. Baurour was at once 
seen to be wearing the very latest 
Spillikins rig, one of the outstanding 
features of which is celluloid spats, and 
his hand was of the steadiness of a 
rock. It was an intensely thrilling 
moment when the little fragile ivory 
sticks were dropped on the table by the 
judge, and Mr. Batrour, grasping his 
hook in a manner wholly his own, with 
his left leg twisted round his neck 
for increased steadiness, began to pick 
them out one by one. In recognition of 
his success Mr. Batrour ordered the 
Trophy, which is a magnificent gold 
loving-cup, to be filled with the finest 
vin ordinaire for the benefit of the 
fashionable company. 


Mr. Batrour Losgs at BILuiarDs. 
From our own Correspondent. 


Excitement at Cannes reached fever 
point to-day when Mr. Ba.rour nearly 
carried off the Billiard Handicap or- 
ganised by the Grand Duke Boleslas 
of Podolia. The game was 100 up, 
Mr. Batrour starting from 85. At 
first everything went the scratch 
player’s way, nice runs of 14, 11, 21, 
12 and 23 resulting. Mr. BaLrour, 
whose style is remarkably finished and 
who never uses a rest, then found his 
touch, and after two brilliant misses 
opened with a fine three all off the 
red. This he followed with a well- 
aimed shot at his opponent’s ball, which 
placed him hors de combat and paved | 
the way for a double baulk. The 
scratch man failing to negotiate this, 
Mr. Batrour compiled a clever five 
(three off the red) before he broke down. 
It was noticed with interest that it is 
upon safety play and red losers that the 
right hon. gentleman chiefly relied. 
The scores were now—scratch 83; Mr. 
Batrour 96; the latter, in fact, need- 
ing but four to win; but to the intense | 
grief of the whole Colony the scratch 
man ran out, and the supper party 
organised in honour of the Ex-Premier 
by Mrs. Massy Stroker was postponed 
sine die. 


Mr. Batrour Wins THE EGG AND 
Spoon Race. 


From our own Correspondent. 





The Cannes Gymkhana, always a 
popular event, attracted an enormous | 
crowd to-day—including visitors from | 
the Balearic Isles, Stromboli and| 





Dimbovitza, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Batrour had entered for the egg and 
spoon race. The number of entrants 
was 63, and, needless to say, the Con- 
servative statesman was greatly en- 
couraged by the happy coincidence with 
his own age. Most of the competitors 
wore flannels, but Mr. Batrour ap- 
peared in a suit of Harris tweed of a 
yellowish tinge, chosen to harmonise 
with the contents of the egg in case 
they should escape his control. Of | 
this, however, there never was any | 
danger at any time, as Mr. Batrour 
succeeded in giving such an undercut | 
to the egg with the magnificent apostle | 
spoon which he used that its equi- | 
librium was maintained throughout. 
His mode of progress, again, was 
thoroughly individual, being a sort of 
ambling side-step, recalling that of a 
famous Rugby three-quarters, which 
distracted the attention of his rivals 
while never impairing his own concen- 
tration. On reaching the winning. 
post Mr. Batrour was carried shoulder 
high to the pavilion, and a grand 
banquet was held that evening in his 
honour by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Nice, at which his manipulation 
of the egg was favourably contrasted 
with that of Couumsus. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WESTMINSTER PALACE OF VARIETIES 
(Under Royal Patronage) 

Will re-open on February 14th. 

MAGNIFICENT PROGRAMME! 
SpeciaL ATTRACTIONS! 


TWO HOUSES DAILY! 
The following are only a few of 
the Star Turns to be seen daily at the 
above Hall :— 


WONDERFUL ILLUSION: ‘ ASQUITH’S 
CaBINET TRICK.” 
(£5 will be paid to anyone who dis- 
covers how the Cabinet is held together. 
“GEORGE AND THE Doctors.” A 
screaming farcical absurdity in 
one Insurance Act. 
“Lirrte Winnie.” Serio. (Fresh 
from the various Belfast Halls.) 


Ditton AND Devuin. Konockabouts. 


HALDANE AND HIS TERRIERS. 

(‘Real Dogs of War. Their efficiency 
reflects the greatest credit on their 
trainer.” — The Aldershot Advertiser.) 

Lioyp AND Law, Back-chat Come- 
dians. | 


(‘*Past-masters in invective.”—J"ide 
Press. ) 
Tre Motriy Maautres in their comic 
song (with brogue), * Toe the line, | 
bhoys, toe the line.” | 


——— 
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Host. ‘*Hoots, Max! 


| Se — 


Harry Harcourt in his famous 
patter-song; ‘‘ There's no one we 
like so much as you, Lu-lu.” 

‘“ SAMUEL AT THE TELEPHONE.” Ten 
minutes of Fun and Fury. 

(‘Calculated to make even real Tele- 


phone Subscribers laugh and forget their 
troubles."’) 





The following will also appear at 
intervals :— 
Kem anp Mac (Scotch Character 
comedians); Breezy BERESFORD (as 
“Dear Old Charlie”); AUSTEN AND 
. Smith (Figure Jugglers), Epwarp 
Carson anp Co. in the stirring 
melodrama, “The Only Way,” etc., 
etc. 


oe 
: | (F Don’r Forcet! Fepy. 147x, 
THe Orenina Day. 
WESTMINSTER PALACE OF VARIETIES. 
Directly opposite St. Thomas's Hospital. 
*Buses pass the door.) 
N.B.—The only Hall in London 


which pays none of its artistes less 
| than £400 per annum. 
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THE GINGER CAT. 


‘Tis the old wife at Rickling, she 

Has lost her ginger cat; ' twas he 

Who used to share the Master's tea 
Beside the settle, 

Or on his corduroy-clad knee 
Out-purr the kettle ; 


Who followed when she pinned a-row 
Her flapping gowns of indigo, 
And watched the apple-petals blow 
With stealthy rapture, 
Rehearsing in a mimic show 
Some mouse’s capture. 


At dew-fall, with uncovered head, 

What tidings have the old wife led 

Hither where oak and hazel shed 
Their shadow deeper ? 

They say the ginger cat is dead, 
Shot by the Keeper. 


Through coverts dim her searches lie 
(Howe’er so hardly sorrows try, 
The burden of uncertainty 
To bear were harder) 
To where things dangle when they die— 
The Keeper's larder. 








A bough the larder hangs upon— 
Rats, and decaying hedge-hogs grown 
Shapeless, and owls their features gone, 
A grisly freight, 
And many a weasel skeleton 
With hairless pate, 


And trophy of cats’ tails arrayed, 

Tabby and white and black displayed, 

Th’ adornment of the still green glade— 
More gay for that 

Of him who in the morning strayed, 
The ginger cat. 


She knows it, and she cuts it down; 

Then warm beneath her folded gown 

Bestows the severed brush’s brown 
And orange bands— 

So soft of fur, the tears fall down 
Upon her hands. 


The copse-wood parts; tis she who goes, 
Whom shades obscure and starlight 
shows, 
Treading between the hazel rows 
The fallen sticks, 
Home, where the careless firelight 
glows 
Along the bricks. 
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CRITICISM MADE EASY. 


Mr. GeraLp pu Maurier has been 
asking the world at large, through the | 
columns of The Daily Mail, what! 
qualifications a man must possess to | 
entitle him to become a paid critic of | 
art, music, literature and the drama. | 

As the inquiry arising out of this 
hoid question may lead to unhappy | 
disclosures regarding the lack of training | 
and appreciative sensitiveness among 
hardened critics, let us hasten to make 
known the virtues of the new Criticts- | 
MOGRAPH, with phonotint attachment. | 
It may be said at once that Mr. Epison | 
has had nothing whatever to do with| 
this. 

The apparatus, neatly packed in a| 
morocco case, which can be easily | 
slipped into the tail pocket of the dress | 
coat, consists of the following ingenious | 
parts, all calculated ‘to~save enormous | 
expense and time in the training and | 
education of young critics :— 

The DraMATICRITOPHONE, readings 
from which immediately inform the | 
user whether the piece in progress is | 
drama, melodrama, comedy, light com- 
edy, play with music, musical play or | 
comic opera. Should no indication be | 
given, it may be concluded that the 
piece is grand opera or farce, the dis- 
tinction between these being easily 
ascertained by keeping an eye upon the 
orchestra. 

Mr. A. B. Watktey writes :—“I 
consider this the most marvellous part 
of the mechanism. When in doubt at 
the Tivoli, I always pull out my little 
Dramaticritophone. It has enabled 
me on several occasions to separate the | 
serious from the gay elements in the 
songs of Mr. GrorGe Rosey and Miss 
Marie Lioyp.” 

The HyGropraMomMEtER, for use only 
in pathetic drama. The extraordinary 
sensitiveness of this instrument to the 
slightest trace of tearfulness on the 
part of the house must be experienced 
to be credited. Entirely unaffected by 
orange-vapour or influenza. 

Mr. J. Biyys, editor, printer and 
publisher of The Slumpton-under-Nidd 
Clarion writes:——‘The Hygrodramo- 
meter thoroughly justified me in the 
unconventional attitude I adopted 
towards the local Amateur Dramatic 
Society's performance of that rollicking 
farce, ‘ When did Billy go Home?’” 

The KineTopRaME gives an exact | 
estimate of the foot-pounds of energy | 
employed by the artiste when speaking 
or singing. Top-scores have been | 
registered by Mr. Lewis WALLER and! 
Miss Ciara Burr. 

The GaLLopHone enables the critic 
to ascertain at a glance how-far, if at 
all, a piece has been adapted from the | 








| adjunct to the diffident art critic in the 


French. Quite unmoved by respectable 
British situations, it responds with 
startling rapidity to any symptom of 
Parisian atmosphere by shooting out 
the exact adjective required for purposes 
of description. 

Mr. W. L, Courtney writes: ‘“ Had 
it not been for this admirable device, I 
should not have dreamt of characteris- 
ing Macbeth as risqué.” 


HOW TO BUY THINGS. 

(With other relevant advice.) 

GOLDFISH. 

When you go to buy goldfish be sure 
to take some water with you. They 
are delicate creatures, and seldom thrive 
in brown - paper, however carefully 
packed, or the trousers pocket. Gold- 
fish have never been known to attack 





The CriTARTOMOBILE is an invaluable | 


performance of his duties. On exposing 
the sensitive surface to the picture the 
work of a cubist is at once indicated ' 
by the ringing of a bell. Should the! 
work be fairly unintelligible, the bell 
continues ringing until a lever is 
pressed. If, however, the painting is 
sufficiently unintelligible to be con- 
sidered a masterpiece, the machine 
immediately explodes. 

Mr. Lewis Hinp writes: “I have 
burst some scores of your clever engines 
already.” 

The MusicriToMETER is primarily 
intended for the appreciation of the 
modern schools of music. In the 
presence of traces of BEETHOVEN or 
Bacu a green light appears on the dial; 
a red light immediately denotes the 
manner of Raven or Desussy, this 
being followed by a general phos- 
phorescence, and, on the sensitised 
gramophone dise being wound up, 


alternative reports from the old and! 


new points of view are spun out on 
the tape machine attachment. This 
attachment may also be used as a 
mangle. 

Mr. Lanpon Ronatp writes :—‘ I 
have sent one of your machines as a 
present to Sir Henry J. Woop.” 

A combined use of the various 
devices makes the complete summing 
up of any work of art, from a water- 
colour sketch toa pantomime, a matter 
of extreme simplicity. Thus, Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL writes :—‘ Fascin- 
ated by the variety and charm of the 
invention, I set a Criticismograph 
going at Belfast during my famous 
oration. The result was instantaneous 
and surprising. I shall never speak 
without one again—anyhow, not in a 
damp marquee.” 





**EpGBastoN RESERVOIR 
SKATING THIS Day. 

To admit one person (including bathing) 
7s. 6d.” —Adit. in ** Birmingham Daily Post.’ 
The bathing would, of course, be 
optional. 


“William » & vagrant, was shopping on 
Saturday afternoon, when P.c. Scott ran him in. 
—Sentenced to 21 days hard Jabour.” 

Sleaford Gazette. 
You should see the Sleaford gaol at 
Christmas time. 











a human being, and they make capital 
pets. To the up-to-date conjurer they 
are indispensable. Never buy goldfish 
at an immature age; the simple life of 
an aquarium is not suited to the jeunesse 
dorée. A very good way to test the 


turns black, don’t buy it. It is pro- 
bably a Birmingham fish. At the 


present rate of exchange, goldfish cost 
about threepence each, but a big 
European war would inevitably send 
the price up. The cost of breadcrumbs 
must also be considered by the careful 
buyer. 


greatly disappointed. 
cause they float on their backs on the 


shut their mouths. A tin of sardines 
would give more pleasure than a 
bowlful of these incompetent wasters. 
| Remember that goldfish require amuse- 
iment. If your purchases show signs 
of boredom, cheer them up by placing 
a pebble or two in the bowl; this will 
give them something to think about. 
There is nothing like a pebble to 
brighten things up. At the present time 
the Metropolitan Water Board make 
no extra charge where goldfish are 
kept, though how long this generous 
policy will continue the writer is un- 
able to say. 
A Fountatn-PEn. 

No one need be without a fountain- 
jpen. They are as common as coal 
circulars and wrestling champions. The 
| guinea kinds are sold at ninepence, and 
so on in proportion. To test pen, fill 
‘it with ink and jerk it violently in 
idirection of shop-walker’s waistcoat. 
Any kind of ink will do. If he con- 
tinues to solicit your custom you may 
conclude that the pen is a good one. 

The great advantage of fountain-pens 
over other pens is that you can carry 
them about with you in your waistcoat 
| pocket, or indeed anywhere about your 
|person. You can take them to bed with 
you. At the dentist’s you can say to 
yourself, “I am all right this time! 
| have my fountain-pen with me!” 
| Nothing matters to the man who has 
a pen. And they are so handy. All 
you want is a case for the pen, a box, 











!a dip, a squirt thing, a pair of pliers, 





fish is to put some acid on it; if it } 









surface of the water, and open and } 


Never buy goldfish before they | 
have learnt to swim, or you will be | 
It is quite easy | 
to distinguish the non-swimmers, be- | 
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‘‘On! THANKS, DEAR; BUT HADN'T YOU BETTER ASK SOMEONE ELSE?” 








some special ink and—there you are! 
These will do to go on with, but a 
complete outfit should include blotting- 
paper, ink-eraser, and some salts of 
lemon. Our grandfathers did not have 
fountain-pens, poor things. But then 
they were so terribly behind the times. 


A SIDEBOARD. 

A very good way to buy a sideboard 
is to get it on the hire-purchase system. 
You pay the first instalment on it, and 
then the man writes to you for the 
others. If he does not write, he calls. 
If he forgets to write or call for six 


years, the sideboard is yours. Many 
young couples start in this way. The 


best-known styles of sideboards are 
Byzantine, Perpendicular, Fumed Oak 
and Tottenham Court Road — Buses 
and Tubes to all parts. Then there 
are the sales, which are always worth 
attending. They are generally con- 
ducted by Scotchmen, and take place 
in noblemen’s mansions. All you have 
to do is to nod your head, pay over the 
money, and the sideboard is yours. 
When you get it home and examine it 
at your leisure, it will be the surprise 
of your life. There are some sideboards 
that you can only open in dry weather ; 


if it is wet, the drawers stick; so you 


have a handy article of furniture and a 
weather guide all in one. It is very 
convenient. When buying a sideboard, 
be careful to live in a flat that is big 
enough to hold it. The writer knew a 
man who had to change his flat twice 
before he could get the marmalade out 
of the sideboard cupboard. That sort of 
thing makes marmalade unnecessarily 
expensive, and the intelligent reader 
of these hints is not likely to be so 
| improvident. 

A PIctuRE. 


The picture buyer has an almost 
unlimited range of subjects and sizes 
to pick from, and they are all good. 
The important point is to avoid any- 
thing painted by a modern artist. 
They are such rotters. Choice works 
can be picked up in old cathedral towns 
frequented by tourists (Americans for 
choice); also Strand auction rooms. 
The name is everything in the picture 
| world, and you cannot go wrong if 
| you select a Claude, Velasquez or 
| Reynolds. Any of these will look well 
jin a birdseye maple frame set off by 
, saddlebag furniture, and should prove 
_a permanent investment. You will 
‘never sell them: The English School 
;may, however, be studied with «ad- 





| 





vantage by the collector, if only as a 
matter of interest. It is known as the 
Open-air or pavement school, and deals 
with genre subjects. Typical examples 
are: A Salmon (in halves); The Sailor's 
Return; and Heart pierced by Arrow. 
It is as well, before handing over 
your cheque, to examine your purchase. 
Dealers, with the best intentions, some- 
times err in their descriptions of the 
goods which they handle.’ There is no 
doubt that the Old Masters were indus- 
trious, but it is unlikely that they painted 
more than a couple of thousand pictures 
each. To test the genuineness of your 
purchase place it under a tap of hot 
water and scrub it with a hard brush. 
If it survives this treatment it is indeed 
a masterpiece, and you may rest assured 
that your £5 note has not been wasted. 





‘*The man who occupy a high posit:on in the 
Council ‘of his country, and whose dream is 
ambition and wealth, and who uses all the 
incubators Satan has invented, to cover up his 
footprints and his machinations, that man can 
never experience the balm which flows from a 
grateful conscience, as the reward of integrity 
and the faithful performance of duty.” 

Fishermen's Advocate, Newfoundland, 


As we told our tobacconist yesterday, 
in reply. to his remarks. about the 
weather. 
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Teferee. ‘FREE Kick!” 


Players. “ Wuo For?” 


Referee 


(absent-mindedly). “Us!” 








THE OTHER SIDE. 


Iris notatheory. It is a fact. I 
have waited for trains on every plat- | 
form on the “Inner Circle."" The same} 
thing invariably happens. Two trains | 


| arrive at and depart from the other} 








L 


° | 
platform, going the other way, before 
any train puts in an appearance-on my | 
own side. I have tried it on both 


sides, though not at once, of course, | train on one side, I see two come in| 


and the result is always the same. 


For two seconds he glanced wildly up 
and down the line. 

“There will be no collision,’’ I re- 
assured him, “ because they are both 
upon the line whose business it is to 
take them in the wrong direction.” 

“That’s all right, Sir,” he said 
soothingly. 

“It is not all right. It happens 
every time. As sure as I wait for a 


on the other first. I do not for one 


“ Blackfriars?" he repeated, gazing 
thoughtfully at the departing train. 
“You're on the wrong platform. All 
those trains have gone to Blackfriars.” 

“And now,” I exclaimed bitterly, 
“now I shall have to go over there 
and watch three trains come in at 
| this platform ! 
| And I had to. 








| AN AWFUL EXPERIENCE. 


I will admit that I was in a bad instant suggest that it is done in-|Oxcer at the restaurant I dined ; 


temper that day. As I purchased my | tentionally. I attribute it entirely to) 
carelessness on the part of the directors. | 


ticket I heard the brakes of a train | 
lulling it to rest. I missed it, of course. 
Half the population of London seemed 
to get out of that train and come up- 
stairs at the precise moment I desired 
to go down. 

L watched two trains arrive at and 
depart from the opposite platform. 

I sent for the station-master. 

“IT desire,” I said, “ to make a com- 
plaint.” 

He looked at me sympathetically. 
“ Fallen down the steps, Sir?’ 

“No,” I replied shortly. “I feli up| 


them three times, if you want to know | that ? 


—but that’s my affair. 


Please see that the matter is attended 
to.” 

“ But suppose,” he said, “that you 
were on that side and I was on this, 
then how could it happen to both of us 
at once?” 

“On how it happens,” I replied, “I 
should not presume to instruct you. 
That is your affair. All I know is that 
it would happen.” 


A third train arrived at the ¢ posite 


platform. 


“ Three!” I shouted. ‘ Do you see 


I have an important engage- | 
What I want| ment at Blackfriars at 2.30. I shall 
to ask is whether you are aware that|be late for it just because your con- | 


The fare was choice, the chef expert ; 
The waiter civil and alert ; 


, Contentment breathed upon my mind. 


| 
A casual gaze I played upon 


The well-decked tables far and nigh ; 
At last the search-light of mine eye 
Full on my left-hand neighbour shone. 


I shuddered and I turned away ; 
Yet at this dainty board there sate 
A youth in garb immaculate, 

Well mannered, handsome, clean and 


gay. 


What reason then shall I appoint 


For my revulsion so complete ? 
Why, this: that I had reached the 
sweet, 


the last two trains have gone in the | founded line chooses to run three trains| While he, coarse brute! was at the 


wrong direction.” 


in the wrong direction first! "’ 





joint. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


(This Saint's Day has been selected for the opening of Parliament.) 
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Newly-arriced Engineer on Indian Railway (full of visions of Indian sport, pig-sticking, ete.). 
Engineer, ‘‘ WHERE?” 


Irish Foreman. ‘‘ THERE IS, LASHUNS OF THIM,” 
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‘* ARNE THERE ANY PIGS NEAR HERS ?” 
Trish Foreman. ** ALL OVER.” 


Engineer (thinking of the kind of country). ‘‘Do you THINK YOU COULD RIDE THEM?” 


Irish Foreman. “‘ Rue THM? Farx, IF You’LL CATCH THIM I'LL RIDE THIM.” 





TO AN EARLY DAFFODIL. 


Rake, rare bloom of the sun enslaven, 
Laughter-laden and gold-bedight, 
How came you to a Northern haven, 
To a sky the colour of anthracite ? 
To what fair land do your thoughts go homing, 
Southern shore with cream waves combing, 
Where the birds and bees are all day roaming 
And nightingales sing to the stars all night ? 


Was it Persephone’s guileless finger 
Coaxed you first from Sicily’s sward, 
Where the herdsmen’s steps were fain to linger 
And the cattle splashed in the drowsy ford, 
While the Satyrs danced with their Naiad 
neighbours 
To a measure of shepherd-pipes and tabors, 
And the Cyclops toiled at his endless labours 
By the flaming forges of Etna’s lord ? 


Or were you born by the staid Cephissus 
Where the dull Boeotian days went by, 
To mind men ever of fond Narcissus 
Where Helicon climbed to the stormy sky ; 
Where the clouds still follow the tearful Hyads 
By the homes of the oak-tree Hamadryads, 


And the Thracian wind with its sough and sigh adds 


Homage to graves where the heroes lie ? 








I love to think it; but could you tell us 
We should find, I fear, that with all your class 
You know as much of the land of Hellas 
As I do, say, of the Khyber Pass. 
For I doubt you are none of the old-time lilies 
Beloved of Hector and fleet Achilles ; 
In the Channel Isles, or perhaps the Scillies, 
You were grown in a hot-house under glass. 








Another Wrong to Ireland. 
‘‘Comment is general in London on the very gloomy spirit in which 
the Nationalists leaders in Ireland are sallying forth to bott'e.” 
Devon and Exeter Gureltte. 





“CLenical PLaywricnts.—The Rey, the Hon. J. G. Adderley bas 
written a ‘Twelfth Night’ interlude called ‘ Epiphany,’ which will 
he given by the Mortality Plays Society.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
We have never heard of this society before; but we hope 
it will not be reserved for clerical playwrights only. 





We have it “from a high diplomatic authority” that 
Lord Haupane’s interview with the Katser had reference 
to the necessary six months’ notice required by our 
Territorial Forces in the event of a proposed landing of 
the Germans upon our shores. 





Commercial Candour. 
From an Hotel prospectus :— 
‘*Weissbach is the favourite place of resort for those who are fond of 
solitude. Persons in search of it are, in fact, corstantly flocking here 
from the feur quarters of the globe.” 

















AT THE PLAY. 


“Dust or Eaypt.” 
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The Daily Chronicle has recently 
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‘only as it should be, for Mr. Ivor 


| Jenkins, the actor in question, is no less 


Wuewn the genie in Mr. Anstey’s/ called attention to the realistic per- 
Brass Bottle comes to life the humour} formance of Captain Woop, son of 
lies in the contrast between the British | Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, in 
modernity of the hero and the exotic | “Sir Herbert Tree’s production of Mr. 
antiquity of the environment which) Kinsey Peile’s Kipling playlet, The 
the Oriental arranges for his delight.| Man Who Was,” at the Palace Theatre, 
In Dust of Egypt it is largely the other and kindly informs us that, although 
way about. The old-world habits and Captain Woop has only a single line) 
beliefs of the Egyptian mummy are/to speak—and you can in fact hardly 
brought up sharply against the twen-'see the Wood for the Tree—he is 
tieth-century surroundings into which |“ very enthusiastic on the subject of 
she revives. The humour was bound to | acting,and has a great fondness for the 


be more obvious and familiar. There 
is not much fresh fun to be got out of 


the magic of the electric light or the| we are glad to say, by no means so in- 
Yet, till the | frequent as some unthinking observers 


devilry of the telephone. 
charm began to wear off a little, 
there was always some mirth in 
the air while Miss En1tp Bet, 
as the Princess Amenset, was 
on the stage, so lofty was the 
diction she adopted, so devas- 
tating was her lack of moral 
scruples, 

The only person who ap- 
parently failed to be amused 
was Mr. GeraLp pu Maurier. 
It was his business, of course, 
to meet the high-flown language 
of the mummy with a note of 
bathos; and, anyhow, it is a 
habit with him to keep his facial 
muscles in repose, and not to 
speak in more keys than he can 
help. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to attribute his gravity to 


play. More probably he had the 
merits of the critics in his 









a Mr. GERALD Du Mavrter. “ Look out! 
any personal opimion he had and she can’t hurt you. She ‘s not a so-called dramatic critic.” 
formed of the merits of the Princess Aimenset 
Geoffrey Lascelles 
Violet Bradley 


mind, for I saw the play on the second ; might suppose, and of several similar! gence of 
pia) | mig ppo 8 


stage.” 


This stimulating connection between | 
the effect produced upon innocence by | the world of action and the stage is, 
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than a third cousin once removed of Mr. 
Sylvanus Horne, and before taking to 
the stage was secretary to the Ponty- 
pridd Land Nationalisation League. 
Although Mr. Jenkins has never yet 
been entrusted with a speaking part, 
his mastery of gesture is so eloquent 
that he quite dominates the scene for 
the few minutes during which he 
graces it with his presence. 

Again, a very interesting début is pro- 
mised for the premiére of “ The Burnt 
Cork Girl,” in which the Munster 
Players will make their first appear- 
ance in London on St. Patrick's Day. 
Miss Sheila Scarriff, who impersonates 


| the Banshee, heard “ off ’ in the Second 









Cross your fingers 


Mr. GERALD pu MAURIER. 
Miss Grapys Harvey. 


Act, is related, through her step- 
mother, to the famous Irish 
patriot, Owen Ror O'NeErt4, 
and the tones of her voice, a 
rich dramatic soprano of ex- 
tensive range, are so instinct 
with patriotic sentiment that 
many converts to Home Rule 
have been made by its instru- 
mentality. The heroine of the 
story, it may interest our readers 
to know, is an innocent collecn 
who is unjustly suspected of 
witchcraft and consigned to the 
flames by her lover in the touch- 
ing belief that the sacrifice of 
his sweetheart will bring peace 
to the neighbourhood. The only 
attempt at a performance in 
Cork led to a desperate riot, 
and the play has since been 
banned by the authorities in 
New York, Tipperusalem and 
Sydney. It is hoped, however, 
that 1 emancipated intelli- 
the Metropolis will ap- 


night, and he may at the time have instances that have come within the, preciate the fine moral and patriotic 
been contemplating that letter of his|range of our own knowledge we may lesson of the play, which Mr. Bernarp 
to The Daily Mail in which he invites | be allowed to give special prominence Suaw has been at pains to expound in 





the public’s view as to the qualifica-' to the following. 


tions (if any) which a critic has to be 
a critic. 

As for the rest of the play, when I 
say that the chief humour of one of the 
funny men consisted in spraying mois- 
ture from his lips upon whatever object, 
human or inanimate, came within range 
of his guffaws, you will gather that the 
entertainment did not fail from excess 
of subtlety. 0.8. 

[A notice of Mr. Sutro’s new play 
will appear in our next issue. ] 





**Lost in 10.11 p.m. train from Liverpool, 
beer stand with musical box attached.” 
Adtt. in “ Liverpool Daily Post.” 


an open letter to President Tarr and 


| Thus, as the old “fold’’ curtains of | the Prime Minister of the Australian 
| the Hippalladium are parted each night |Commonwealth Government. We had 


upon the opening scene of Sir Squire 


! 


| 


almost forgot to add that, though Miss 


Harvey's production of Mr. Winsey | Sheila Scarriff has never yet under- 
Wolseley’s version of Mr. Anthony taken a réle of greater importance than 
Shaw’s playlet, Ninepence for Fourpence,|an “ outside shout,” she is very en- 
several officials of the Golders Green | thusiastic on the subject of acting and 
Radical Club are discovered holding has a great fondness for the stage. 


a committee-meeting. They all enter 


into their parts with remarkable spirit, 
“the appears in her immediate proximity, who talks 


but anyone with an eye for 


|genuine article” can tell in an instant 





‘“*A mighty naval antagonist suddenly 


about ‘snatching the tripod.’”—Daily Mail. 


which is the real Radical stalwart. | Look out for this old Delphic sport at 
For while the others display an en- the Stockholm Olympic Games, and 


thusiasm for Lloyd-Georgian finance, don’t confuse it with “Pinching the 


which is slightly histrionic (to use the , Trident.” 


It is estimated that more than a word in no offensive sense), one of the| 


thousand of these are left in trains and | group shows an unaffected earnestness | from Northorpe 
cabs every year. 
got ours back. 





** Owing to the continuous rain, the main road 
to Kirton Lindsey rose to the 


We have only just in his bearing which carries instan-| depth of two feet." —Hull Times. 
|taneous conviction. After all, this is| Very intelligent of it. 
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“The Terrapin Trundle,” the ‘“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the ‘‘Catch-as-Catch-Can” and the ‘‘ Rough-and-Tumble.” The ‘‘Scullery Lancers” 
for those who are constitutionally incapable of learning to dance. 
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Going down to supper—“ The Piccaninny Dandle,” 


both sexes is not soon restored. 
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An obvious and early development if some rudimentary self-respect on the part of 
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THE WATER-HAZARD. 
(A tragedy of lost opportunity.) 
THERE is a pond, a little pond, 


Which (driving to the fourteenth pin) | 


Duncan wou'd put his ball beyond, 
But Binks and | are far too fond 
Of falling in. 


As when the land-blown gulls rejoice 
Returning to their home the sea, 
So do our balls go there for choice, 
And down the wind there drifts a voic2 
That says “‘ Dear me.” 


But lately, when the earth was bound 
Under the Ice-King’s iron rule, 
I wandered forth in grief profound 
Playing a visionary round, 
And marked that pool. 
No golfers circumscribed the links ; 
The club-house windows desolate, 
Like the calm features of the Sphinx, 
Gloomed o’er the void. Yes, even Binks 
Had gone to skate. 


All, all was pitiful and drear, 
Yet, as I stood beside the trough 
1 wondered, “ Why is no.one here ?” 
This is the day of all the year 
For dashed good golf. 


Not everywhere perhaps (there lay 
Over the earth a shining screen 
That might have spoilt men’s brassy 
play) ; 
But what a perfect golfing day 
For hole fourteen! 


Elsewhere, maybe, the wizard’s wand 
Had not been ours, nor yet the card 
One sometimes sees in fancy fond ; 
But here, oh here (of course the pond 
Was frozen hard). 


We had the Colonel fairly trounced, 
His head included in our bag; 
I feel a confidence pronounced 
That Binks and I would just have) 
bounced 


Up to the flag. Evor. 





THE OVERLORD. 

My friend, Charles Danks, has come 
into a fortune. It appears to be the 
easiest thing in the world to do. All 
that is necessary is to have an uncle, to 
have no cousins and to sit tight. The 
rest is done by the solicitor. Charles’ 
fortune is one of four thousand, forty 
thousand, 
four million pounds; I cannot say) 
which, All I know is that there is a| 
four in it somewhere; but I am told| 
that the noughts are more important. 


Be that as it may, the pounds are| 


sterling, and they have produced, inter 
alia, a motor car. 

After a week of it, Charles came to see 
me. “A friend in need,” he said, “is a} 
friend indeed. May Lcount on you? ¥ 


| “Do you want me to be 


four hundred thousand or | 


“My dear plutocrat,” I answered, 
“we have been through the thin of 
poverty, we will go through the thick 
of wealth together. You may begin 
counting now, and go on till I tell you 
to stop.” 

“Do you know anything about motor 
j cars? ?” he asked. 
your 
chauffeur ? ” 


“No. I want to introduce you to 
him. I am going to ask you to talk to 


| him.” 


| I shook my head. “I know that I 
| have an unusually strong and dominant 
character,” I said, “but I do not hold 
myself out as competent to deal with a 
chauffeur. I would sooner reprimand 
Royalty.” 

“T don’t ask you to do that,” ex- 
plained Charles; “I only want you to 
try to win his respect. Talk to him 
in his own high language; show or 
pretend that you understand him ; 
ask an intelligent question or two. I 
have failed; but I feel that if you could 
only manage to impress him a little he 
might take an interest in you. Then, 
when you have enlisted his confi- 
dence, I want you to tell him that I am 
a friend of yours, and it is just possible 
that so he might be induced to put up 
with me, instead of merely despising 
me. He might even consult me now 
and then; and there are such a lot of 
things I should like to do with the car, 
if only I was allowed to.” 

“ Dash it all,” I expostulated, “ it's 
your car.” 

Charles groaned. 
about that.” 

I was duly presented to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald (we are sure that must be the 
|chauffeur’s real name; at any rate he 
| | deserves it); 1 talked to Mr. Fitzgerald ; 

I passed on to him all the curious 
linformation about the Otto Cycle 
| which I had that very morning gleaned 
from a sample of the New Dictionary 
of Omniscience, very timely sent me by 
way of advertisement. More especially 
I listened to him intelligently, and as 
a result .. I won't say, I told Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but Mr. Fitzgerald and I 
agreed, to run the car to Virginia Water. 

Charles was astounded at my success. 
Arrived at our destination, he actually 
conceived the bold idea of not going 
back at once. To obtain Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s further acquiescence it was 
necessary for me to do some more 
| listening. 

“ My engines,” he said egotistically, 
“ are Six cylinder ; my horse power 35 
to 40. Ireckon | could get sixty miles 
an hour out of my car as easy as no 
| matter, and the stroke of my piston 
is...” but I cannot repeat it. We 
"| went through the whole thing detail 


‘‘T am not so sure 














by detail, and in arraccess of enthusiasm 
I insisted upon going inside. 

“And that is an excellent rug,” I 
concluded. ‘“ Whatabout that?” 

“Tt is Mr. Danks’ rug,” he replied, 
losing interest. Nevertheless we were 
allowed to stay to lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
almost affable, and Charles conceived 
the impudent plan of going on further 


for tea. It was left to me again to 
obtain accommodation, and for this 


purpose I led Mr. Fitzgerald into a 
comparison of his present car with 
others of his experience. I might have 
succeeded but for my mistake in letting 
Charles, the mere owner, be present at 
the interview. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Fitzgerald was saying, 
“T prefer my good old Stepney wheel 
to those detachable things. I once had 
occasion to use one of them, and it 
very nearly came off as we were 
travelling.” 

“ And what matter if it had?" asked 
Charles, expanding inopportunely into 
frivolity, ‘there would still have been 
three wheels, enough for any reason- 
able man, to proceed upon.” 

Mr. Fitzgera!d packed us inside the 
limousine, wound up the engine 
hurriedly, and shot us back towards 
~—_" in cage. 


Just past Shepherd’ s Bush Mr. “Fitz. 
gerald met an equal. The equal was 
bold even for a policeman. He stood 
in the middle of the road and stopped 
Mr. Fitzgerald in the midst of his angry 
flight. He was almost at once joined 
by a gentleman in a bowler hat, who 
claimed to have no intimate knowledge 
of the inwards of a car, but professed 
to know all about speed. On this 
occasion he appeared to be particularly 
well informed. He opened the door 
and proceeded to discuss the matter 
with us. 

‘Pardon me, Sir,”’ he said, address- 
ing me, “but your car has been timed 


over a measured half-mile, and has 
achieved the distance in forty-five 
seconds. Forty miles an hour, I think, 
Sir.” 


“Very possibly you are right,” I 
replied; “I am no mathematician. I 
am also ashamed to confess that I am 
not a motor-car owner.” 

He turned to Charles. ‘* Pardon me, 
Sir, but your car has deen timed 
over a measured half-mile, and has 
achieved. .. .” 

Charles held up his hand, depre- 
cating. “It is a sad story,” he said, 
“but one that hardly bears repetition. 
Nevertheless,’ he concluded, pointing 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, “ I think that he has 
a right to hear it. I am credibly in- 
formed that this is his car.” 
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Knight (who has just put to flight a troop of enemies and sees a fresh antagonist of ferocious aspect approaching). ‘‘ Boy, GIVE ME MY 


HEAYY MASHIE.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I suspect that Mrs. Huau Fraser is responsible for the 
plot of The Satanist (Hutcutinson), Mr. J. 1. SraniuMann 
for the curious information, and Providence for the very 
happy combination of the two. Yolanda Schiavone had 
dabbled, with excuse, in the Black Mass in her past, and 
was not by any means quit of that heresy when her Paolo 
took her to wife. I am so lost in admiration for the 
constructive ingenuity which made Paolo’s (and so the 
reader’s) gradual introduction to the existence of Satanism 
an essential to the ensuing nemesis that, with one qualm, 
I forgive the slight improbability common to most stories 
which hinge on a guilty secret persistently kept. The 
virtue of candour might not be enough, but common pru- 
dence should have been more than enough to induce 
Yolanda to make a clean, early and spontaneous breast of 
what she knew must come out sooner or later. This fault 
noted, I thank her for not doing so, and thereby providing 
for us a most thrilling melodrama of the better and more 
reasonable class. Non constat that this is a book for 
promiscuous reading; there may be among the weaker 
brethren some who will imbibe too voraciously the curious 
information and fail to appreciate the deadly criticism 
levelled at the vile thing. But for that the joint authers 
cannot bs blamed; their logic is as irresistible as their 
demonstration is complete. In postscript, it is to be re- 
marked that the gentleman who first invented “ electric 
torches” has conferred a boon upon the writers of modern 
adventure, for which they should be eternally grateful. 











I suppose the Essay is the easiest thing in literature to do 
badly. Like the celebrated infant, when they are good they 
are very, very good, and when they are bad they are—slush. 
That is why my heart goes out in admiring sympathy to 
any author who has nowadays the courage to adventure a 
volume of such. Mr. H. B. Marriorr Warson is the latest 
stout-heart, with a book called, for some reason that I 
can't quite fathom, Couch Fires and Primrose Ways 
(Keaan Pavt). It contains a heterogeneous collection of 
papers, ranging in topic from “ Death ” to “ The American 
Woman,” and from “ Stevenson” to “‘ Midwinter,” upon all 
of which Mr. Marriorr Watson has something pleasant, 
if not always very original or illuminating, to say. ‘The 
book talks, in short, as any agreeable and well-educated 
companion might talk to one over-the evening fire. Which 
really is just what such a volume should do. The only | 
drawback to the interview is that it must necessarily be 
one-sided. Thus I should certainly have interrupted Mr. 
Wartson’s rambling monologue on the memorable person- 
ages of R. L. S. with a reminder about Michael Finsbury, 
who, in my own taste, should always head such a list. 
The author appears to have forgotten him. Still, 1 enjoyed 
listening. And his remarks upon “The Native English 
Drama” contain a protest against the modern worship of 
the unities, a thing that has been waiting for some time to 
be said, and he has said it well. 


Tradition dies hard. Americans have a fixed idea that 
all Englishmen mismanage their aitches. I have seen, in 
a New York comic paper, a picture supposed to represent 
His Majesty King GrorGe THE Firra with a balloon con- 
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taining the words, “ Hi s’'y!” attached to his mouth. In! 
England the tradition seems to be that all American girls | 
habitually speak like members of a Broadway chorus. 
I have often wondered why English writers of fiction” 
should imagine that education in speech and deportment 
spends itself without effect on the American girl. The 
heroine of The Activities of Lavie Jutt, by Marguerite 
ahd ArmiGeR Barciay (Stantey Pau), had a wealthy 
father. Presumably, then, she had received a. tolerable 
education. But she talks in the old familiar way. She 
“allows,” she “opines,” she thinks her “poppa” “ real 
cute”; and when she goes to a theatre she flings 
diamonds to the leading lady, saying, “‘ Put them on; they 
are for you!’ She is, in fact, that mixture of kittenish 
impulsiveness and aggressive glitter which makes up the 
American giil in English fiction of the baser magazine 
sort. But if I found her unattractive his lordship, the 
hero, did not. At first sight he came to the conclusion 
that she was one of the nicest heiresses he had ever 
proposed to, and her : ee - 
company certainly had 
a wonderful effect on 
his character. We find 
him in chapter one 
trimming a hat for the 
hat-shop of which he is 
the proprietor. Healso | 
sings soprano and con- 
fesses to a weak heart. 
Yet, hardly has Lavie | 
come into his life before 
he is felling assassins 
with the best of them. 
Wonderful fellows, 
heroes. There’s no 
keeping them under. 
Their appearance miay 
be misleading; they 
may trim hats and sing 
soprano, but just as 
the assassin is saying, 
“Look at this weak, 
pop-eyed, pasty- faced, 
adynamie wreck ; let ’s 
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have sport with him, 1’VE DONE, SIR?” 
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ness, tended perhaps to warp (“embitter” is certainty too | 

strong a word) an already erratic and unbalanced nature. | 
But it is completely disarming to read—“I have more 
smallness in me than you suspect. How could it be other- 

wise! If a man lives like a rat for twenty or twenty-five 

years he must have acquired something of the disposition | 

peculiar to house rodents, mustn’t he?”—and it makes | 

you love the man. Like Stevenson, he belonged to that | 


rare brotherhood of letters whose members weave a curi- | 


e . . . . . . . | 
ous strand of intimacy into their communion with their-} 
One strange blot this volume has—a frontispiece, | 
reproduced, I take it, from the work of some ultra-pro- | 


readers. 


gressive ‘“ photographic artist of Tokyo.” Mrs. Hearn 
(*Setsu Koisumi’’) sits impassive in her picturesque 
attire on the most lamentable of worsted tasselled chairs, 
while Heary, in an implacably Occidental black lounge 
suit, stands elbow on pillar, as they do the thing at 
Southend. Enough to make the ghosts of Hoxvsar and 
Uramaro writhe in their shadowy kimonos! 


Lovers of the caun- 
try, and especially of the 


customed to sit at the 


and Honesty (HoppER 
AND SrovcHtTon) will 
not help them to aban- 
don the habit. I, at 
any rate, can vouch for 
‘the fact that the at- 
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charm of the country 
spontaneously, she 





| great effects. 
| effects are here, because 


|of style are here. With 


Verger (to near-sighted vicar who has been preaching such a long sermon that one by| the tale itself I was 
one his congregation have got up and gone out), ‘‘Do YOU MIND LOCKING UP WHEN 


;not deeply intrigued ; 





out flashes that ap-— 
parently flaccid left arm, and, biff! the assassin has got 
it right between the eyes. It’s a dog’s life, the assassin’s, 
especially when an American heiress is stimulating the 
hero’s weak heart. 


(EveLeicH Nasu), is welcome, not merely on account of 
the tenderly-charming letters to his unseen half-sister, 
Mrs. Arktnsoy, which are the immediate justification 
of the book, but for the detached yet not unaffectionate 
attitude which is preserved throughout by the biographer. 


touches in the treatment of narrative and dialogue, and 
a sense of proportion none too acute; but it has the 
charm of all naive and discursive biography. Doubtless 
the esoteric Hearnite will not be so well satisfied as one 








outside the borders of a distinguished and considerable 
| fellowship ‘who dares to think that this strange hybrid 
_ genius was never quite big enough to carry the handicap 
of his eccentricities and wayward prejudices. The hard 
fight he had to make to come so tardily, indeed all but 
posthumously, by his own—a fight rendered all the more 
difficult by personal'defocts and consequent hypersensitive- 


It is an unpretentious piece of work, with certain heavy | 


‘nevertheless, the com- 
monplace troubles of Zachary (who lived in a van) win 
| Sympathy partly from their setting, and partly because the 
\fractious pair (he and his wife) do not prattle about their 
| troubles, but are shown to feel them intensely. Hearty 
| hisses are reserved for the villain with his “ blond, florid 


I have added up her list and find that this is Mrs. Biun- 
DELL’s twenty-first work. On such an auspicious occasion | 
| venture to wish both her and Honesty the best of good fortune. 





Had I desired—which I do not— 

To raise that Mid- Victorian wrath, 
The Love-in-spite-of-Father plot, 

I’d not have gone to Mr. Snaitu: 


And yet by him the thing is done: 
The Principal (he calls it) Girl— 
The rich athletic eldest son 
° Wedding the low-born price'ess pear’. 


Some points, of course, it does not lack : 
Irony, wit. Yet neither these 

Nor MeTaHvueEy’s name upon the back 
Can cloke its mild vacuities. 











West-country, are ac- | 


feet of “ M.E. Francis,” | 


| mosphere of this story | 
banished the gloom of | 
amost dreary day. The | 
author reproduces the | 


never forces the note, | 
she does not strive after | 
But the 


|intimacy and a sense | 


Lafeadio Hearn: his Life and Work, by Nusa Kennarp | way” and “ hard and cold eyes ”—a potentate in villaindom. | 
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